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FALL  PLANT  SALE! 

September  28  •  9am-6pm 
September  29  •  9am-3pm 


Planting  for  Fall 
and  Winter  Color 

by  Ted  Marston 

Though  Puget  Sound  gardens  may  peak 
in  spring  and  summer,  fall  and  winter  can 
be  a  series  of  mini  climaxes,  with  foliage, 
flowers  and  berries  dispelling  the  seasonal 
gray. 

Color  may  not  be  so  lavish  now,  but  with 
planting  foresight,  splashes  of  bloom  and 
brightness  make  a  discovery  trek  through 
the  garden  a  pleasure  every  week  of  the 
year. 

Woody  Plants  for 
Fall  Foliage  Color 

Planting  for  foliage  color  in  the  autumn 
lets  Nature’s  palette  bring  you  smokey 
jpeds,  tawny  yellow  and  dappled  russets. 
Y ou  don ’  t  have  to  trek  into  the  Cascades  to 
enjoy  dramatic  splashes  of  earthy  tones. 

Most  of  the  Acer s  (maples)  bear  splen¬ 
did  foliage  when  they  turn  in  the  fall. 
Many  Japanese  maples  (A.  palmatum)  turn 
scarlet,  while  the  graceful  branches  pro¬ 
vide  winter  interest. 

Ginkgo  biloba,  an  elegant  tree  unchanged 
since  prehistoric  times,  turns  to  gold  in  the 
fall. 

Franklinia  alatamaha  blooms  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  with  white  blossoms 
centered  by  yellow  stamens.  This  display 
is  followed  by  scarlet  foliage. 

Sometimes  called  Burning  Bush, 
Euonymus  alata  has  rich,  rose-red  foliage 
when  it  colors.  Many  of  the  forms  of 
evergreen  E.  fortunei,  shrubs,  vines  or 
ground  covers,  also  exhibit  red  foliage  in 
cool  or  cold  weather,  regaining  the  green 
once  spring  returns. 

The  Oakleaf  Hydrangea  (H.  quercifo- 
lia)  colors  brilliantly  in  the  fall,  though  its 
biggest  dividend  may  be  the  creamy  white 
flowers  in  late  spring,  offset  against  the 
deeply  lobed  leaves. 

Continued  on  page  4 


A  Fall  Plant  Sale?  Of  course!  Why  not? ! 
Fall  is  the  optimum  time  to  restructure 
your  gardens,  to  divide  and  distribute  your 
overgrown  perennials  and  to  make  room 
for  complementary  new  additions  you  have 
been  yearning  to  make.  Fall  planting  gives 
your  garden  a  chance  to  settle  in,  to  put 
down  roots  and  to  be  ready  to  burst  forth  in 
glorious  splendor  come  spring! 

This  year’s  NHS  Plant  Sale  will  be  big¬ 
ger,  better  and  bolder  than  ever.  The  al- 
ways-successful  traditional  departments 
such  as  Bonsai,  Ferns,  Ground  Covers, 
Perennials,  Trees  &  Shrubs,  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  addition  of  specialty  depart¬ 
ments  for  Bulbs,  Lilies  and  Peonies,  and 
the  return  of  last  year’s  exciting  “Gardens 
of  Art”  exhibition  and  sale.  Remember 
that  NHS  receives  a  commission  of  10 
percent  on  art  purchases  at  the  plant  sale 


and  afterwards;  proceeds  so  far  this  year 
have  totalled  $362. 

Other  new  and  unusual  offerings  will  be 
NHS  aprons,  state-of-the-art  English  plant 
labels,  and  cuttings  of  unusual  and  inter¬ 
esting  plants — bagged,  ready-to-start,  with 
instructions! 

So  bring  along  your  shopping  list,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  otherwise,  for  practical  gifts  for 
friends  and  family,  gifts  of  tools,  books, 
children’s  plants,  hostess  gifts  from  the 
Potpourri  department  of  donated  plants,  or 
herbs  and  herbal  products.  We  have  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone — even  hand-thrown 
pots  and  the  specialty  Alpine  plants  to  put 
in  them! 

Youwon’tgohomeempty-handed!  You 
won’t  want  to,  and  you  won’t  be  able  to — 
even  your  garden  expects  a  gift! 

O 


"Looking  for  anything  in  particular?  Let  us  help.” 
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Watch  Your 
Mailbox 

Two  Flyers  Enclosed 
with  Plant  List! 

Y ou  will  notice  two  flyers  enclosed  with 
the  Plant  List,  arriving  soon  in  your  mail¬ 
box.  Wondering  what  to  do  with  them? 

Please,  take  advantage  of  this  golden 
opportunity  to  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Plant  Sale  Publicity  Committee,  and 
take  the  flyers  to  your  friendly,  local 
market,  nursery,  dentist,  and/or  library  for 
display.  Give  one  to  a  non-member  gar¬ 
dening  friend.  Make  certain  that  everyone 
knows  that  the  NHS  Plant  Sale  will  be  held 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Sept.  28-29,  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture. 

Happily,  the  dates  coincide  with  the 
CUH  Open  House,  a  double  pleasure  for 


Heroes  of  the  Day! 

Our  hats  are  off  to  the  1990  Fall  Plant 
Sale  Committee,  whose  hard-working 
members  have  been  burning  the  midnight 
oil  in  order  to  bring  us  yet  another  out¬ 
standing  horticultural  event.  When  you 
see  one  of  these  dedicated  people  on  the 
street,  wish  them  your  best  or,  better  yet, 
volunteer  to  help.  If  you  just  want  to  help 
and  wonder  where  you’d  fit  in,  Julie 
Hooker,  our  V  olunteer  Coordinator,  would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  donate  plant 
material  from  your  own  garden  for  the 
Sale.  We  love  these  gifts,  and  all  we  ask 
you  to  do  is  deliver  them  to  the  Sale  area 
between  2-4pm  on  Thursday,  Sept.  27.  If 
that  time  does  not  work  for  you,  please  call 
Sylvia  Duryee  and  she  will  help  you  make 
alternate  plans. 

Can’t  find  just  the  phone  number  you 
are  looking  for?  Call  the  NHS  Office,  527- 
1794,  for  cheerful  assistance. 

Chairman  Agna  de  Clercq 

Assistants  to  Jean  English,  Grace 

the  Chairman  Smith,  Iris  Wagner, 

Glen  Youell 

Bonsai  Jane  Nelson 

Books  Mike  Hayes 

Bulbs  Mayde  Anderson 


An  enthusiastic  crowd 
braves  the  heat  of  last 
year's  Plant  Sale. 


Highlights  from  the 
NHS  1989  Plant  Sale 

I 

Plant  experts  Sylvia  Duryee  and  Sarah 
Navarre  discussing — you  guessed  it — their 
lunch! 


PHOTOS  BY:  TED  MARSTON 


Children’s  Corner 
Collector’ s  Corner 
Dahlias 
Dried  Flowers 

Ferns 

Gardens  of  Art 
Garden  Tools 
Ground  Covers 
Herbs 

House  Plants 
Lilies 

Native  Plants 
Perennials 
Peonies 
Potpourri 


Eve  Mauger 
Sallie  Allen 
Deirdre  Plunkett 

Antje  Kretschmer, 
Nancy  Page 
Sue  Olsen 
Judy  Williams 
Lynn  Sonneman 
Mary  Davis 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Pru  Hammett 
Marilyn  Scherrer 
Liz  Fisken 
Sarah  Navarre 
Bobbie  DeVore 
Sylvia  Duryee 


Rhododendron 

Trees  &  Shrubs 

Banking 

Cashiering 

Flyer  Distribution 

Hospitality 

Public  Relations 
Set-Up 

Silent  Auction 

Volunteer 

Coordinator 


Renee  Hill,  Nancy 
Peterson 

Michael  Lynn 
Fransi  Doland 

Shirley  Gorman, 
Judy  Williams 
Joanne  Nielson 
(Seattle),  Mary 
Davis  (Tacoma) 
Jaco  Bauer,  Cary 
Jurriaans 

Trudy  Baldwin 
David  Bobroff 
Kathleen  Paxton 

Julie  Hooker 

O 
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Glass  Panels 

i  to  Be  Sold 
► 

A  generous  donor  has  given  a  pair  of 
vertical  stained-glass  panels,  each  14"  x 
80" ,  featuring  beautifully  crafted  dogwood 
branches  and  rhododendron,  valued  at 
$2,000,  to  be  sold1  during  the  Plant  Sale  at 
a  silent  auction.  The  panels  will  be  on 
display  for  your  inspection  and  your  bids! 
Incorporate  a  part  of  the  garden  into  you 
home,  to  brighten  those  dull  winter  days 
and  remind  you  of  the  beautiful  Spring  that 
will  come  again,  and  again. 

O 

Looking  Forward 

The  November  issue  of  NHS  News  will 
I  bring  you  highlights  of  the  Amateur  Gar¬ 
den  Contest,  sponsored  by  Seattle  Home 
and  Garden  magazine,  to  take  place  in 
J une  1991.  Entry  forms  will  be  available  in 
February  and  March,  and  entries  will  be 
submitted  by  May  20.  NHS  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  co-sponsor  this  contest,  and  is 
participating  in  the  determination  of  entry 
categories,  judging  criteria  and  selection 
of  judges. 

Watch  for  this — you  may  wish  to  sub¬ 
mit  an  entry  yourself! 

O 

Fall  Lecture 

“Rhododendron  for  the  Small  Garden” 
will  be  the  topic  of  the  Jean  Wilcox 
Memorial  Lecture,  the  fourth  and  final  in 
the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society’s  1990 
Series,  to  be  presented  Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  at 
10:30am  in  Northwest  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety  Hall  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticul¬ 
ture,  3501  NE  41st  Street,  Seattle. 

Our  speaker,  Frank  Dorsey,  is  a  native 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  came  to  live  in 
Vancouver,  BC,  17  years  ago.  There  he 
developed  his  interest  in  dwarf  rhododen¬ 
dron  and  alpines,  a  subject  on  which  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  speaker.  He  is  a  “hobby” 
nurseryman,  who  propagates  dwarf  rho¬ 
dodendron,  especially  species,  and  who 
has  served  as  head  of  the  Vancouver  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Rhododendron  Soci¬ 
ety. 

O 


AHS  Awards  to 
NHS  Members 

At  its  June  1990  Annual  Meeting  in 
Seattle,  the  American  Horticulture  Soci¬ 
ety  presented  14  awards  for  achievements 
in  and  related  to  horticulture.  Four  of  the 
recipients,  we  are  proud  to  note,  are 
members  of  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society.  They  are:  Mr.  Steven  Lorton,  the 
Award  for  Horticultural  Writing;  Mrs. 
Pendleton  Miller,  the  Local  Horticulture 
Award  to  an  Individual;  Molbak’s  Nurs¬ 
ery,  the  Commercial  Award  to  a  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Mrs.  Corydon  Wagner,  the 
Catherine  H.  Sweeney  Award.  Congratu¬ 
lations! 

O 

CUH  Names 
NHS  Hall 

A  high  point  of  the  NHS  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Apr.  16, 1990,  was  the  announcement 
by  Dr.  Harold  Tukey,  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture,  that  the  CUH 
Conference  Hall  name  had  been  officially 
changed  and  would  be  known  thereafter  as 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  Hall,  in 
recognition  of  the  “continuing  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  to  horticultural  educa¬ 
tion.” 

O 

Help  Is 
On  the  Way 

Bring  not  only  your  shopping  list  to  the 
Plant  Sale,  but  your  gardening  questions 
as  well.  Representatives  of  the  Master 
Gardeners  Program  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  will  be  at  the  sale  from 
9am-3pm  both  Friday  and  Saturday  to 
help  you  solve  those  nagging  problems. 

O 
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Design  and  Layout  Lynn  Sonneman 
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And  Where  Does 
the  Money  Go? 

Well  may  you  ask!  We  are  pleased  to 
reply  with  specifics,  as  reported  during  the 
NHS  Annual  Meeting  in  April,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  at  the  June  Board  Meeting. 

The  significant  grant  awards  this  year 
have  been:  $5,000  to  assist  the  Hardy 
Fem  Foundation  in  its  inaugural  efforts; 
$2,500  to  the  Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation  to  support  its  internship  pro¬ 
gram;  $8,000  to  the  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Library  to  support  a  lending  program;  and 
the  final  $5,000  of  the  five-year  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture, 
to  help  fund  the  position  of  Curator  of 
Plant  Collections.  First  proposed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1985  by  Dr.  George  Beckmann, 
UW  Provost,  the  Curator  was  to  be  “some¬ 
one  of  the  very  highest  caliber,  a  distin¬ 
guished  plantsman  with  top-level  experi¬ 
ence  at  an  established  botanical  garden.” 
The  position  was  filled  in  1986  by  Timo¬ 
thy  Hohn,  now  an  established  member  of 
the  CUH  team. 

The  NHS  Scholarship  Award  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  June  to  Paul  West,  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticul¬ 
ture  working  toward  a  Master  of  Forest 
Resources  degree.  Paul  received  his  BS  in 
Natural  Sciences  from  Cornell  University 
in  1983,  and  has,  prior  to  coming  to  CUH, 
undertaken  several  positions  in,  and  tan¬ 
gential  to,  Urban  Horticulture.  He  is  work¬ 
ing  presently  in  two  significant  areas  of 
research:  the  first  being  “fire-defensible 
landscapes  for  the  urban/wildland  inter¬ 
face”  for  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources;  the  second,  “a  management 
plan  for  natural  reserve  areas  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  residential  community.”  Paul  also 
has  prepared  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
effect  of  “vibration  on  the  secondary  con¬ 
solidation  of  topsoil,”  or,  for  the  less  scien¬ 
tific,  soil  compaction  caused  by  urban 
traffic. 

The  NHS  Scholarship  Committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  selection  of  Paul  West  to 
receive  the  $1,000  grant,  funded  by  the 
NHS  Horticultural  Education  Fund,  and 
awarded  annually  “to  support  the  efforts 
of  a  student  with  an  environmental  horti¬ 
cultural  goal.” 

O 
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Dear  Reader, 

Fall  is  the  time  to  plant  and  transplant!  The  cooler  fall  weather  and  rain  assist  the 
plants  to  establish  their  root  systems  and  to  winter  over  before  the  new  growth 
starts. 

This  year,  the  NHS  Plant  Sale  (Sept.  28-29)  will  feature  many  new  items,  such 
as  the  black  British  plant  labels  from  Geeco,  cuttings  of  special  plants  from  our 
members’  gardens  that  are  not  usually  available  at  local  nurseries,  plus  all  types  and 
varieties  of  plant  material  for  the  discriminating  gardener. 

Come  and  see  and  buy! 

Happy  gardening! 

Nell  Scott 


From  the 
Librarian’s  Desk 

by  Valerie  Easton,  Miller  Library 

Many  of  the  excellent  new  books  filling 
the  shelves  of  the  expanded  and  remod¬ 
eled  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  have  been 
donated  by  NHS  members,  and  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  all  Miller  Library  users: 
professional  horticulturists,  the  gardening 
public,  students,  and  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture  faculty  and  staff. 

One  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited  new 
publications  is  Ornamental  Grasses:  The 
Amber  Wave  bv  Carole  Ottesen  (McGraw- 
Hill,  1989),  given  by  Barbara  Lindberg  in 
honor  of  Betty  Miller’s  recent  birthday. 
The  author  explores  the  possibilities  of 
these  newly  popular  grasses,  a  concept  she 
introduced  in  her  earlier  book,  The  New 
American  Garden  (1988),  which  encour¬ 
aged  the  use  of  bulbs,  grasses  and  other 
perennials  in  year-round  landscapes  rather 
than  lawns  and  borders.  Ottesen  advocates 
using  “the  hair  of  the  earth,”  not  only  for  its 
variety  and  beauty ,  but  also  to  bring  sound, 
movement,  volume  and  color  to  our  gar¬ 
dens.  She  convinces  the  reader  that  orna¬ 
mental  grasses  may  well  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  the  home  landscape. 

Also  a  gift  from  Barbara  Lindberg  is 
James  L.S.  Cobb’s  Meconoosis  (Timber 
Press,  1 989),  published  in  association  with 
the  Hardy  Plant  Society.  These  Himalayan 
poppies  are  notoriously  difficult  to  grow, 
the  author  himself  admitting  to  the  mys¬ 


tique  that  they  can  only  be  grown  in  a  few 
Scottish  gardens.  He  sets  out  to  convince 
the  reader  that  cultivation  is  not  so  difficult 
and  is  definitely  worthwhile  to  attempt. 
Exceptional  color  photographs  reinforce 
his  arguments.  The  accompanying  text 
with  information  on  cultivation,  propaga¬ 
tion  and  history  is  thorough  and  detailed. 

Waterlilies  and  Other  Aquatic  Plants 

(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1989),  given  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Doland,  is  the  third  title  given  to 
honor  Betty  Miller’s  birthday.  Written  by 
the  folks  at  Stapeley  Water  Gardens  in 
Devon,  it  was  originally  published  in 
England. 

Waterlilies  are  one  of  the  world’s  oldest 
plants,  and  very  few  countries  lack  a  na¬ 
tive  species.  Their  history  is  fascinating, 
as  they  were  used  both  as  food  and  medi¬ 
cine  for  thousands  of  years,  and  showed  up 
frequently  in  religion,  symbolism  and 
folklore  throughout  the  ancient  cultures  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

This  book  has  excellent  descriptions 
and  stunning  photos  of  a  wide  variety  of 
hardy  and  tropical  waterlilies,  as  well  as 
other  aquatic  plants.  Despite  the  sometime 
tendency  to  a  British  bias  toward  large 
scale  and  formality,  there  is  an  excellent 
and  practical  chapter  on  how  to  create  a 
water  garden,  written  with  the  “average 
domestic  pool”  in  mind. 

Bulbs,  a  new,  definitive,  two-volume 
set  by  John  E.  Bryan  (Timber  Press,  1989), 
was  given  to  our  library  by  Betty  Miller  in 
memory  of  Virginia  (Mrs.  Prentice)  Bloe- 
del.  This  is  an  impressive  work,  covering 


every  plant  in  “significant  cultivation” 
anywhere  in  the  world  that  grows  from  a 
bulb,  rhizome,  corm  or  tuber;  encyclope¬ 
dic  in  format,  the  work  contains  infor¬ 
mation  on  culture,  propagation,  pests  and 
diseases,  accompanied  by  wonderful 
color  photos  of  the  plants  in  their  natural 
habitats. 

Many  thanks  to  the  donors  of  these 
books  and  to  the  many  other  generous 
contributors  to  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library.  Please  take  time  to  come  in  to  see 
the  new  Library  and  to  take  a  look  at  some 
of  these  wonderful  new  titles. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  contribution,  or  to 
get  a  copy  of  a  Library  wish  list,  please  call 
librarians  Valerie  Easton,  or  Laura  Lipton 
at  543-8616. 

O 

Planting  for  Fall 
and  Winter  Color 

Continued  from  page  1 

Sweet  Gums  (Liquidamber)  have  dis¬ 
tinctive  fall  foliage.  Size  can  vary  from  the 
modest  20  feet  of  L.  orientalis  from  Tur¬ 
key,  to  the  interm ediat zL.formosana  from 
China  or  the  60-foot  height  of  our  North¬ 
west  native,  L.  styraciflua.  ‘Burgundy,’  a 
cultivar  of  the  latter,  has  deep  purple-red 
autumn  leaves. 

Heavenly  Bamboo  (Nandina  domestica ) 
is  a  shrub  which  delights  us  with  its  grace¬ 
ful  form  and  delicate  foliage.  Many  varie¬ 
ties  are  available,  including  a  very  small 
form  usually  sold  as  ‘Nana.’ 

Oxydendron  arboreum  (Sourwood  or 
Sorrel  Tree)  grows  slowly ,  although  it  will 
eventually  stretch  toward  50  feet  in  height. 
In  midsummer,  it  bears  clusters  of  creamy 
white,  bell-shaped  flowers  (typical  of  its 
Ericacae  heritage),  which  droop  from 
branch  tips.  Fall  leaf  color  is  a  bright 
scarlet. 

Virginia  Creepers  and  their  relatives 
(Parthenocissus)  are  deciduous  vines  with 
brilliant  fall  color,  hot  oranges  or  reds, 
depending  on  variety. 

Edible  landscapers  use  Blueberries 
(Vaccinium  corymbosum)  frequently  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ornamental  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  bonus:  brightly  colored  fall 
foliage. 

The  deciduous  Viburnums  as  a  group 
generally  show  stunning  fall  color,  and 
provide  bright  fruits  of  red,  blue,  blue- 
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black  and  black,  which  hang  on  into  win¬ 
ter. 

The  bright  berries  of  fall  and  winter  are 
great  for  viewing,  and  in  many  cases,  a 
treat  for  the  birds.  Beautifully  berried 
plants,  among  others,  are  the  hollies  (Ilex), 
Callicarpa  bodinieri  giraldii,  and  Gault h- 
eria  procumbens. 


Anemone  japonica 

— Illustration  by  Prudence  Hammett 

Bulbs  for  Fall  Bloom 

Our  emphasis  on  spring  and  summer 
bulb  displays  makes  us  tend  to  overlook 
the  perfectly  marvelous  ones  which  bloom 
in  fall  and  winter.  When  the  summer  bulb 
drama  of  dahlias,  gladiolus  and  other 
blowsy  garden  inhabitants  are  beginning 
to  wane,  another  more  modest  show  can  be 
developing  underfoot. 

Hardy  cyclamen  are  a  case  in  point. 
Cyclamen  hederifolium,  with  their  marbled 
leaves  and  little  dovelike  blossoms  in  pink 
or  white,  bloom  in  August  and  September. 
C.  cilicifolium  shows  color  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  January,  and  C.atkinsii  andC.  coum 
are  cheery  in  the  dark  days  from  January  to 
March. 


Species  crocus  are  among  the  earliest 
harbingers  of  spring,  but  their  autumn¬ 
blooming  cousins  are  good  additions  to 
the  fall  garden.  And  with  Crocus  sativus, 
you  get  the  true  Saffron  Crocus.  Plant 
enough  of  them,  and  you  can  harvest  their 
orange-red  stigmas  for  flavor  and  color. 
While  Saffron  Crocus  flowers  are  more 
interesting  than  beautiful,  Crocus  spe- 
ciousus  comes  with  slightly  blue-violet 
blossoms  in  October. 

Colchicum  autumnale  delivers  pink, 
lavender  or  white  flowers,  whether  or  not 
the  corms  are  planted  in  the  ground.  Great 
drifts  of  these  naked  flowers  (the  leaves 
come  in  the  spring)  are  a  visual  treat  in 
summer  dry  meadows.  ‘The  Giant’  is  a 
large,  single  lavender,  and  ‘Waterlily’  has 
double  mauve  flowers. 

The  Kaffir  Lily  (Schizostylis  coccinea) 
have  saber-shaped  leaves  and  spikes  of 
showy  flowers  in  October  and  November. 
‘The  Major’  is  red,  ‘Mrs.  Hegarty’  and 
‘Viscountes  Byng’  are  different  shades  of 
pink. 

While  most  of  the  above  are  cool  colors, 
Sternbergia  lutea  adds  a  warm  golden 
glow  to  the  fall  garden,  with  leaves  re¬ 
maining  green  long  after  the  flowers  are 
gone. 

Shrubs  and  Trees 
for  Winter  Bloom 

The  bloom  from  these  winter  plants  is 
shyer  than  the  exubcrantprofusion  of  spring 
and  summer.  The  flowers  tend  to  be  tiny 
treasures  which  open  when  the  weather 
warms  and  retreat  when  a  cold  snap  hits. 
The  small  cherry  with  double  pink 
blossoms,  Prunus  subhirtella  ‘Autum- 
nalis,’  for  example,  dribbles  its  blossoms 
to  us  sparely  from  late  fall  to  early  spring. 
The  same  is  true  of  Viburn  um  bodnantense, 
the  large  shrub  whose  pink  blossoms  per¬ 
fume  the  air  for  yards  around. 

The  Cornelian  Cherry  ( Cornus  mas,  not 
a  cherry  but  related  to  the  dogwoods)  is  a 
small  tree  or  large  shrub  with  clusters  of 
tiny  yellow  blossoms  in  February  and 
March. 

The  Chinese  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis 
mollis),  whose  twisted  ribbons  of  yellow, 
gold  or  orange  appear  in  midwinter,  is  also 
fragrant— richly  so. 

Sansanqua  Camellias  open  their  blos¬ 
soms  slowly  over  a  long  period.  With 
many  varieties  in  all  the  camellia  colors, 
‘Yulctide’  is  a  favorite  because  the  name 


represents  both  a  season  and  the  color. 
Some  shelter  from  winter  rain  will  help  the 
flowers  remain  lovely. 

Daphnes,  most  with  heavenly  fragrance, 
are  high  on  many  lists  of  winter  bloomers, 
from  rare  Daphne  bholua  to  the  very 
availableD.  mezereum  (February  Daphne). 
Daphne  odora  and  its  variegated  form 
bloom  in  February  and  March. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  with  winter¬ 
blooming  heaths  (Erica),  Sarcococca,  and 
early  rhododendrons  such  as  ‘Rosamundi’ 
and  ‘Christmas  Cheer.’ 

When  the  forsythias  bloom,  can  spring 
be  far  behind?  There’s  a  so-called  white 
forsythia  (only  distantly  related),  Abelio- 
phyllum  distichum,  which  deserves  far 
wider  planting.  A  touch  earlier  than  for¬ 
sythia,  the  buds  are  pink,  turning  to  a  pure 
white.  Nor  is  it  so  large  a  shrub,  making  it 
adaptable  to  many  locations. 

More  Fall  and  Winter 
Flower  Power 

The  perennial  border  has  stand-out  au¬ 
tumn  color,  too.  Outstanding  are  Japanese 
anemones  (Anemone  hupehensis),  with 
many  named  varieties,  which  in  an  odd 
year  with  a  long,  cool,  rainy  spring — this 
year  being  one — will  start  blooming  in 
late  July  and  continue  to  late  October. 
Normally,  they  open  in  late  August.  Hardy 
asters,  too,  are  spectacular.  Many  grasses, 
especially  those  with  dramatic  seed  heads, 
are  at  their  best. 

Garden  mums,  though  questionably 
hardy,  add  bold  color  splashes.  The  Mon- 
tauk  daisy  (Chrysanthemum  nipponicum) 
brings  tailored  daisy-like  flowers  to  the 
fall  garden. 

And  don’t  overlook  the  color  from 
prim  ulas,  which  open  their  buds  whenever 
the  weather  warms.  Don’t  forget  Pansies, 
Ornamental  Cabbage  and  Kale,  for  their 
ability  to  tough  it  out  in  cool,  wet  weather. 

Just  remember  that  Mother  Nature 
doesn’t  close  up  shop  here  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  on  the  first  of  September.  She’s 
reserved  some  of  her  choicest  treasures  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 
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Readers, 

Please  Note: 

Do  not  miss  the  article  on  “Cuttings”  by 
Jan  Kowalczewski-Whitner,  scheduled  to 
appear  in  Pacific  Magazine  of  the  Seattle 
Sunday  Times  shortly  before  the  NHS  Plant 
Sale.  It  was  Ms.  Whitner  who  also  created 
the  “Ferns”  article  featured  as  a  double¬ 
page  centerfold  in  a  May  1990  issue  of 
Pacific  Magazine  prior  to  the  early  June 
NHS  Fern  Festival.  The  author’s  informed 
writing,  accompanied  by  handsome  pho¬ 
tographs,  inspired  great  public  interest  in 
the  Fern  Festival  events,  educating  the 
gardening  audience  in  the  merits,  beauty 
and  practicality  of  incorporating  ferns  in 
the  garden  plan.  We  predict  that  “Cut¬ 
tings”  will  be  equally  inspiring,  and  will 
encourage  even  timid  plant  propagators  to 
investigate  this  technique  for  adding  vari¬ 
ety  to  their  gardens. 

Also  not  to  be  missed  is  the  outstanding 
article  in  the  S  urn  mer  1 990  issue  of  Pacific 
Horticulture,  titled  “Wordsworth  the 
Gardener,”  by  Carol  Buchanan  of  Seattle. 
This  fascinating  review  of  Wordsworth’s 


home  gardening  enterprises  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  nature  on  his  poetry  bears  reading 
and  re-reading  for  an  insight  into  the  recip¬ 
rocal  relationship  between  the  man  and  the 
natural  environment.  One  must  mention 
that  Wordsworth  “strongly  advocated  the 
use  of  native  plants,”  yet  he  cautioned 
plant  collectors  against  the  unfortunate 
practice  of  “carrying  off,  inconsiderately, 
rare  and  beautiful  plants... often... till  the 
species  have  totally  disappeared  (from) 
the  places  where  they  grew.”  This  almost- 
two-century-old  advice  is  more  than  ever 
relevant  today! 

O 

Fall  Mushroom 
Show  in  October 

The  Puget  Sound  Mycological  Society 
will  hold  its  27th  Annual  Wild  Mushroom 
Show  Oct.  20-21  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  The  show  will  be  open  to  the 
public  Saturday,  12-8pm,  and  Sunday, 
10am -6pm. 
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Upcoming  Events 

Sept.  28  NHS  Annual  Fall  Plant  Sale, 
9am-6pm,  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture 
CUH  Open  House, 

9am-  6pm 

Sept.  29  NHS  Annual  Fall  Plant  Sale, 
9am-3pm,  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture 

CUH  Open  House, 

9am-  6pm 

Oct.  9  NHS  Jean  Wilcox  Memorial 
Lecture, 

Frank  Dorsey : 
“Rhododendron  for  the  Smal 
Garden,” 

10:30am,  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture 

Oct.  20-21  Puget  Sound  Mycological 

Society  Wild  Mushroom  She 

— 
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THE  NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


FRI  •  SEPTEMBER  28  •  9:00-6:00 
SAT  •  SEPTEMBER  29  •  9:00-3:00 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  •  GROUNDCOVERS  •  BULBS 
RHODODENDRONS  •  AZALEAS  •  DRIED  FLOWERS 
PERENNIALS  •  FERNS  •  HERBS  •  HOUSEPLANTS 
GARDEN  ART  •  ALPINES  •  BONSAI  •  DAHLIAS 
LILIES  •  PEONIES  •  BOOKS  •  TOOLS  AND  MORE 
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Friday,  September  28  9:00-6:00 

Saturday,  September  29  9:00-3:00 


THE  NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
IS  PROUD  TO  SPONSOR  THE  18TH  ANNUAL 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON’S 
CENTER  FOR  URBAN  HORTICULTURE 
3501  NE  41st  •  SEATTLE 


Bonsai  •  Books  •  Bulbs  •  Children’s  Corner  •  Collector’s  Corner  • 
Dahlias  •  Dried  Flowers  •  Ferns  •  Gardens  of  Art  •  Garden  Tools  • 
Ground  Covers  •  Herbs  •  House  Plants  •  Lilies  •  Perennials  •  Peonies  • 

Potpourri  •  Rhododendrons  •  Trees  and  Shrubs 


The  NHS  Plant  Sale,  one  of  the  premier  events  of  the  Northwest  gardening  calendar,  promises  to  be  better 
than  ever.  In  addition  to  selected  choice  plants  found  in  the  best  nurseries,  the  NHS  Sales  offers  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  discover  rare,  unusual  and  hard-to-find  plants. 

The  Fall  Plant  Sale  has  always  been  known  as  a  sale  of  “special  plants  for  special  gardeners,”  and  we 
invite  you  to  see  what  we  have  to  offer.  It  just  might  be  something  you’ve  always  wanted! 

The  following  abbreviated  list  is  a  sample  collection  of  some  of  the  special  plants  that  will  be  available. 


BONSAI 

Jane  Nelson 

Express  your  interest  in 
age-old  methods  of  Oriental 
horticultural  art  with  this 
unusual  learning  and  buying 
opportunity. 

OUTDOOR 

•  Acer  campastre  compacta 

•  Buxus  nana 

•  Cotoneaster  panosa  nana — 
Evergreen 

•  Fagus  sylvatica 

•  Metasequoia  glyptostroboides — 
Dawn  Redwood 

•  Picea  abies — Little  gem 

•  Picea  glauca — Pixie 

•  Sageretia  theezans 

•  Shimpako  Juniper 

•  Ulmus  Thomasii — Cork  Bark  Elm 


INDOOR 

•  Dwarf  Lilac 

•  Ficus 

•  Pomegranite 

•  Serissa 

BONSAI  KITS 

•  Saikei — Plants,  lava  rock,  wire,  and 
everything  for  a  do-it-yourself  Saikei 
planting 

•  Individual  tree  kit — Pot,  tree  and 
directions 


BOOKS 

Mike  Hayes 

New  and  used  garden  books 
for  the  beginner  and  the  collec¬ 
tor.  Lovely  gifts. 


BULBS 

Mayde  Anderson 

Each  bulb  purchase  will 

include  instructions  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Bulbs  will  be  of  top  size 

and  quality. 

•  Amaryllis  Belladonna — Naked  Lady 

•  Anemone  St.  Piran — Mixed  colors 

•  Chionodoxa  Luciliae — Brilliant  light  blue 
flowers 

•  Iris  reticulata — Blue,  good  in  spring  rock 
gardens 

•  Paperwhites — White,  good  for  indoor 
forcing 

ALSO 

•  Hyacinth  glass — with  instructions  for 
forcing 

•  HP  Bulb  Books 

•  Bulb  Booster — 4#  container  buckets 


CHILDREN’S 

CORNER 

Eve  Mauger 

Designed  to  help  children 
cultivate  a  love  and  interest  in 
gardens  and  plants. 

•  Miniatures  in  little  pots,  including: 

Baby  Tears 
Nerve  Plants 
Pussy  Ears 
Sedums 

•  Lithops — Plants  that  look  like  pebbles 

•  Sensitivity  Plant — Touch  their  leaves 
and  they  curl  up 

•  Small  cacti 

•  Venus  Fly  Trap — Watch  how  they  eat! 

ALSO 

•  "‘A  Child’s  Garden” — Vacuum-sealed 
cans  containing  seeds  and  instructions 
for  planting — a  great  gift! 

•  Clay  pots  in  animal  shapes 


COLLECTOR’S 

CORNER 

Sallie  Allen 

The  treasures  of  the  plant 
sale  with  rare  and  choice  plants 
from  specialized  Northwest 
growers. 

•  Acaena  microphylla — "Kupferteppich,” 
tiny  miniature  leaves  with  mauve 
flowers  and  burr  seed  heads 

•  Aquilegia  bertononii,  saximontana  and 
jonesii 

•  Campanula  species — Shades  of  blue 
and  white,  low  growing 

•  Dwarf  Daphnes — arbuscula,  Cneorum 
cultivars,  collina,  retusa 

•  Hypsela  reniformis — Small  Chilean 
creeper  with  flowers  of  pale  pink  with 
crimson  stripes 

•  Hebe  bidwillii — blow-growing  rock 
garden  plant  with  purple  flowers,  from 
New  Zealand 

•  Jasminum  parkeri — Mounding  small 
shrub  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers 

•  Linnaea  borealis — “Tiffany”  and  “Eight 
Mile” — a  selective  collection  from  high 
alpine  Okanogan  County,  WA,  and 
Ponderosa  pine  country 

•  Rhododendron — Select  and  dwarf 
forms  appropriate  for  container  or 
miniature  gardens 


COLLECTIONS 

•  Kalmia 

•  Lewisia 

•  Primula 

•  Salix 

•  Saxifraga 

•  Tofieldia 


CUTTINGS 

Nell  Scott 

A  very  special  feature  this 
year  will  be  cuttings  donated  by 
our  members  of  their  favorite 
and  rare  plants. 


DAHLIAS 

Deirdre  Plunkett 

Ideal  for  cutting  and  adding 
color  to  your  garden. 

•  Blooms  Graham — Rosy  purple  flowers 
on  a  3-foot  bush 

•  Fidalgo  Julie — Orange  with  darker 
reverse  flowers 

•  Jean  Enerson — Rose  pink  blossoms  on 
7-foot  bushes 

•  Stellyvonne — Creamy  yellow  blossoms 
with  lacinated  petal  tips  on  5-foot 
bushes 

•  Valeria — Pink  flowers  on  4-foot  bush 


DRIED  FLOWERS 

Antje  Kretschmer 
Nancy  Page 

Dried  flowers  straight  from 
the  source  for  beautiful  indoor 
arrangements  all  year  long. 

•  Lavender 

•  Larkspur 

•  Nigella  Pods 

•  Poppy  Pods 

•  Statice 

ALSO 

•  Wreaths  and  swags 

•  Hand-tied  mixed  bouquets 

•  Victorian  flower  arrangements 

•  Dried  herbs 


FERNS 

Sue  Olsen 

Graceful  texture  to  add  to 
your  garden. 

•  Asplenium  fontanum — Evergreen  with 
finely  divided  foliage  from  the  European 
Alps 

•  Asplenium  hailbergii — From  the 
elevations  of  Mexico  with  foliage 
suggestive  of  the  maidenhair  spleen- 
wort  (Asplenium  trichomanes) 

•  Athyrium  otophorum — Marvelous 
combination  of  color  and  hardiness; 
new  growth  lime  green  with  burgundy 
accents  on  the  stem  and  secondary 
branches 

•  Cyrtomium  macrophyllum — Large- 
leafed  holly  fern,  evergreen 

•  Lygodium  japonicum — Japanese 
climbing  fern 

•  Polypodium  scouleri — Choice  ever¬ 
green,  native  to  the  coastal  splash 
zones  of  Washington  and  Oregon 

•  Polystichum  aculeatum — All-purpose 
evergreen  with  bold  foliage 

INDOOR  ATTRACTION 

•  Sadleria  cyatheoides — Succulent,  low- 
growing  tree-type  fern  from  Hawaii; 
rarely  available,  welcome  addition  for 
the  indoor  plant  collection  or  the  I 
protected  outdoor  frost-resistant  niche 


GARDENS 
OF  ART 

Judy  Williams 

Original  sculptures,  stone 
lanterns,  fountains,  mobiles, 
bells,  and  musically  tuned  wind 
chimes  designed  to  comple¬ 
ment  outdoor  spaces  will  be 
displayed  in  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture  courtyard. 
Works  by  local  artists  and  artists 
of  international  repute  in  stone, 
wood,  steel,  cement,  glass  alumi¬ 
num,  bronze  and  other  media 
impervious  to  the  weather  will  be 
present. 
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GARDEN 

TOOLS 

^ Lynn  Sonneman 

Fine,  quality  tools  for  the 
serious  gardener,  selected  by 
a  professional  landscaper. 

•  Geeco  plant  markers  specially 
imported  from  England 

•  Bulb  planters 

•  Debris  tarps 

•  Hand  tools 

•  Loppers 

•  Pruners 

•  Rakes 

•  Shears 


GROUND 

COVERS 

Mary  Davis 

Plant  a  variety  of  ground 
covers  in  either  shade  or  sun  to 
enhance  your  shrubs  and 
rhododendrons. 

•  Ajuca  reptans — Burgundy  Glow.  Low, 
green  lavender,  turning  bronze-purple 
in  winter 

•  Arabis — Rock  Cress.  Rose  or  white 
flowers,  good  around  bulbs 

•  Campanula  carpatica — Blue  Chips. 
Blue,  open  bell  flowers  from  May  to 
June 

•  Cerastium — Snow  in  Summer.  White 
flowers,  silver-grey  foliage 

•  Cornus  canadensis — Bunchberry. 
Evergreen  with  white  flower  and  red 
berry 

•  Euonymus  radicans — Wintercreeper. 
Dark  green,  hardy  shrub 

•  Houttuynia  cordata — Chameleon.  Red, 
green,  pink,  white  and  yellow  leaves 

•  Lithodora  diffusa — Blue  flowers  in 
spring/summer,  evergreen 

•  Saxifraga — Rockfoil.  Pink,  red  and 
white  mounds 

•  Stachys  byzantina — Lamb’s  Ears. 
Silver-grey,  woolly  leaves  with  pink 
flowers 

COLLECTIONS 

•  Heather 

•  Hosta 


HERBS 

Phoebe  Andrew 

Flavor  your  garden,  linen 
closet  and  dinner  with  your 
own  special  herbs.  Most  herbs 
are  perennials,  so  now  is  a 
good  time  to  plant. 

•  Agastache  Foeniculum — Anise  Hyssop 

•  Eucalyptus  cinerea 

•  Foeniculum  vulgae — Copper  Fennel 

•  Galium  odoratum — Sweet  woodruff 

•  Mentha  Requienii — Corsican  mint 

•  Poterium  Sanguisorba — Salad  burnet 

•  Ruta  graveolens — Rue 


HOUSEPLANTS 

Pru  Hammett 

Unusual  and  interesting 
plants  that  grow  better  indoors 
than  outside. 

•  Calladium 

•  Dipladenia 

•  Gloxinia 

•  Hibiscus 

•  Kalanchoe 

•  Orchids — Large  selection 


LILIES 

Marilyn  Scherrer 

Great  for  naturalizing  and 
beautiful  long-lasting  cut 
flowers. 

•  Alstromeria  aurantiaca — Semi-hardy, 
purle-pink  species 

•  Alstormeria  ligtu  hybrids — Long-lived 
perennials 

•  Asiatics — Widest  range  of  colors  and 
height  of  all  the  lilies: 

Cherry  Smash 
Rosepoint  Lace 
Sunset 

•  Orientals — Fragrant  hybrids  with  exotic, 
showy  flowers  sometimes  mistaken  for 
orchids: 

Casablanca 
Silver  Dynasty 
Journey’s  End 


NATIVE 

PLANTS 

Eliabeth  Fiskin 

Everyone  should  have  at 
least  a  few  indigenous  plants  in 
the  garden.  Help  to  protect 
some  special  Northwest  plants. 

•  Aruncus  Sylvester — White,  astilbe-like 
flower 

•  Arctostaphylos  Columbiana — Low, 
handsome,  compact  shrub 

•  Arctostaphylos  media — Higher  growing 
A.  uva,  bright  red  branches 

•  Arctostaphylos  stanfordiana — Graceful 
manzanita,  shrub  to  3-7  feet  and  as 
wide 

•  Clinton  uniflora — Bead  lily 

•  Doecathon  hendersonii — Shooting  star, 
relative  of  the  primrose  and  cyclamen 

•  Gaultheria  shallon — Salal,  a  common 
hardy  shrub  with  bell  flowers 

•  Iris  douglassiae — From  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge,  very  beautiful  rose-purple 
flower 

•  Lithocarpus  densiflora  echinoides — 
Tanbark  oak,  evergreen 

•  Malus  fusca — Oregon  crabapple 

•  Myrica  californica — Wax  myrtle,  great¬ 
looking  native  shrub 


PERENNIALS 

Sarah  Navarre 

Hardy  plants  that  come  back 
every  year  and  are  thus  well 
worth  the  investment. 

•  Aquilegia — Variegated  Columbine 

•  Astilbe  chinensis  pumila — Dwarf  size 

•  Bergenia  bressingham — White  flowers 
and  evergreen  leaves 

•  Boltonia — Snowbank.  Late  summer 
bloomer,  trouble-free,  growing  to  3-4 
feet. 

•  Cimicifuga  simplex — White  peel,  2-4 
feet 

•  Clematis  recta  purpurea — Purple 
leaves  with  creamy  white  flower 

•  Clematis  tangutica — Orange-yellow 
blossom 

•  Coreopsis  zagreb — Compact  plant  with 
clear  yellow  flower 

•  Echinacea  purpurea — Stiff-stemmed, 
big  daisy-like  blooms 

•  Lavender — many  varieties 

•  Sedum  spectabile — Autumn  joy 

•  Senecio  Greyi — Silver-white  foliage 


PEONIES 

Bobbie  DeVore 

A  special  selection  of  early, 
middle  and  late  season  bloom¬ 
ing  peonies  have  been  chosen 
for  this  sale.  Planting  and  care 
instructions  will  be  available. 


POTPOURRI 

Sylvia  Duryee 

A  collection  of  gifts  and 
special  plants  from  members’ 
gardens. 

•  Asarum  candatum — Native  ginger 

•  Asarum  canadense — Eastern  ginger 
with  large  leaves  and  flowers 

•  Arabis  caerulea — Sun-loving  rock  cress 

•  Chrysanthemum  hosmariense  (atlan- 
ticum) — Fall/winter  blooming 

•  Lapaerousia  divaricata — Hardy  African 
iris 

•  Lysichiton  americanum — Skunk 
cabbage,  yellow  flowers 

•  Nerine  bowdenii — South  African  bulb, 
flowering  in  fall 

•  Parahebe  Lyalii — White  to  pink 
flowered  ground  cover 

•  Primula — Several  varieties 


RHODODENDRONS 
AND  AZALEAS 

Renee  Hill 
Nancy  Peterson 

Special  selection  of  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  in  colors  ranging 
from  reds  to  whites,  and  the 
long-sought-after  yellows.  From 
tiny  dwarfs  to  larger  sizes,  there  is 
every  reason  to  have  one  in  your 
garden. 

Azaleas  are  rhododendrons, 
too.  As  such,  they  also  come  in  a 
wide  variety  of  colors  and  sizes. 

As  a  special  new  feature,  we  will 
have  beautiful  Deciduous  Azaleas 
to  add  a  new  dimension  and 
color — yellows. 


TREES 

AND  SHRUBS 

Michael  Lynn 

This  is  our  biggest  depart¬ 
ment.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
locate  trees  and  shrubs  pro¬ 
vided  by  small  area  growers. 


Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
Isaacson  Hall 

University  of  Washington  GF-15 
Seattle,  WA  98195 
527-1794 

ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


Dr .  Harold 
Center  for 
University 
Seattle,  WA 


B.  Tukey,  Jr. 

Urban  Horticultu 
°f  Washington  CF 
98195 
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You  must  come  to  see  and 
search  out  the  treasures. 

•  Acer  japonicum  Aconitifolium — Deeply 
lobed,  ruby  crimson  in  fall 

•  Betula  nana — “Dwarf  Birch” 

•  Callicarpa  Graldiana — Medium-size 
shrub  with  lilac  fruit  and  deep  rose- 
purple  foliage  in  fall 

•  Cephalanthus  occidentals — "Button 
Bush,”  easy  to  grow  but  rare  shrub  with 
cream  white  flowers  in  August 

•  Embothrium  coccineum — “Chilean 
Firebrush,”  small  tree  with  brilliant 
orange-scarlet  flowers 

•  Gunnera  manicata — Giant  leaves  and 
red  ribs 

•  Lithocarpus  densiflorus — Evergreen 
large  shrub,  producing  acorns 

•  Sequoia  sempervirens — Coast  red¬ 
wood,  large  and  fast-growing 

•  Sorbus  Pratii — Small  tree  with  graceful 
white  berries 

•  Torreya  californica — Small,  needled 
evergreen  tree 

•  Trochodendron  aralioides — Hardy 
evergreen  with  green  flowers 


Our  sales  staff  is  there  to 
give  you  expert  help.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  it.  i 
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